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STORY OF THE CLYDE. 
Waite still a very young man, I was taken by 


law by eight o’clock—the quay about fifty yards 
below the bridge.’ 
This pleasant chatter was preliminary to my 


a kind-hearted friend to see the Clyde and some of | first acquaintance with the Clyde. I had never seen 
the western parts of Scotland. This was in the | Glasgow or its now famous river, and was to enjoy 


summer of 1824, about twelve years after the 
introduction of steam-navigation. In the course 
of the journey to Glasgow on the top of a stage- 
coach—six hours from Edinburgh, now done by 
rail in an hour and a quarter—we met with a 
chatty old gentleman who seemed to know a good 
deal about the west coast. He had a large con- 
cern, as we learned, in the ham and round-of-beef 
line, in the Saltmarket, whence he sallied out 
in various directions in his business operations. 
Speaking of that, it is but justice to Glasgow to 
say that it has always been great in substantial 
eatables—an attractive kind of spiced beef in 
particular. It was a lucky circumstance for a 
youngster to fall in with a personage who was 
full of amusing details on points interesting to a 
tourist. 

The old gentleman told us he had often occasion 
to go down the Clyde as far as Rothesay. He spoke 
with delight of the recent invention of steam-boats. 
‘Before steamers came into operation,’ he said, ‘it 
was a difficult thing to get down the Clyde from 
Glasgow. The only vessels were small craft with 
sails, and they depended altogether on the wind. 
Suppose you had perhaps arranged to sail on a 
Monday morning at six o'clock, you rose early, 
took a mouthful of breakfast, and hurried down 
to the Broomielaw. It was all of no use; the wind 
was dead against the “gabbard ;” and the voyage 
being put off till next morning, you went home to 
bed, or to spend the morning wearily. The same 
thing, possibly, took place day after day for a week, 
until the wind changed, and you were able to get 
off. It was just as bad getting back—a perfect 
torment—a dreadful waste of time. Now that is 
all over. Wonderful things these steam-boats! 
They have entirely changed the character of the 
Clyde. But that you'll soon learn, When do you 
intend to go down the river? Ay, to-morrow 
morning. Well, see that you are at the Broomie- 


something in the nature of a new world. At the 
appointed time next morning my companion and I 
were on the quay of the Broomielaw. The river 
struck me as being small—not wider than the 
Tweed, and very little deeper. At the quay there 
were ranged up a few vessels of limited size, such as 
sailing-boats and lighters, with two or three small 
steamers low in the water, apparently adapted for 
a comparatively shallow stream sadly troubled 
with sand-banks. The opposite bank was a green, 
grassy plain, on which some cows were quietly 
grazing, with a row of houses of genteelish aspect 
in the distance, to the left. Insignificant as was 
the steamer, we had an agreeable trip, for it afforded 
a view of the historical and picturesque castle of 
Dumbarton, along with glimpses of Highland 
scenery. We reached Rothesay about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and, prolonging the voyage, 
arrived at Campbelton pretty late in the evening. 

The memory of these particulars of a youthful 
excursion has been revived on perusing the work 
of Mr Deas, descriptive of the marvellous prog- 
ress made in the traffic on the Clyde. Through 
a most skilful process of improvement pursued 
with indomitable energy, the river which I had 
seen about the opening of its maritime career has 
become a spacious tidal canal, capable of bearing 
fleets of vessels of magnificent dimensions. 

In a national point of view, it is desirable to 
know how this has been accomplished. Ordinarily, 
there are two ways of going to work with a view 
to effect the important improvement of rivers, 
fisheries, and so on. One consists in making con- 
tinual demands on government to effect the required 
object, which in plain English signifies that the 
cost of the whole affair is to come out of the general 
revenue of the country ; that is to say, everybody 
is to be taxed to improve a particular locality. A 
mighty pleasant way of doing things this, but not 
very honest. The other and more rational plan 
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consists in the people of a locality making no 
demands on the public purse, but doing what they 
want at their own expense, or at the expense of 
those who are to be specially benefited. This 
latter method has been followed in reference to 
the improvement of the Clyde, and we see no 
reason why it should not be pursued everywhere. 
On one occasion, while travelling in Ireland, we 
paid a proper compliment to that noble island, 
by saying to a native that the country possessed 
immense capabilities of improvement. ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
was the reply, ‘it would be a fine country if they 
would do anything for us.’ In that remark we 
have a grotesque illustration of much of the back- 
wardness of Ireland as regards general improve- 
ment. The people—at least a good number of 
them—are waiting to have something done for 
them, and they wait in vain. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the inhabitants 
of Glasgow, then only a few thousands in number, 
resolved on improving the Clyde, and they have 
gone on working at the idea ever since. It wasa 
shrewd conception. The city had great capabilities 
of advancement. The neighbourhood abounded in 
iron and coal. The river opened into a channel 


| communicating with the west coast of England and 


the Atlantic ; and the Atlantic was the highway to 
America. There lay the elements of wealth, and, 
no doubt, wealth would be realised in immeasur- 
able abundance if the river could be rendered navi- 
gable. Such was the reasoning of these Glasgow 
people. They hardly yet imagined the possibility 
of bringing the sea up to their city. They would 
establish a port near the salt water, and carry on 
traffic by means of lighters. That was the primary 
notion, and it did good service in its day. In 
process of time, as trade and wealth increased, the 
improving of the river on a grand scale, and 
making Glasgow itself a port, became a predomi- 
nant idea in this keen-witted and self-reliant com- 
munity. In short, the tidal water must be made 
to flow upward over a space of fifteen to eighteen 
miles, to the Broomielaw, so as to secure the 
advantages of harbours and docks with a clear and 
direct route to the sea. 

A bold idea! But it is perfectly obvious that 
you may bring the sea into the heart of almost any 
country by sufficiently scooping out the bed of a 
river, and allowing a free action to the tides. Had 
this idea been originally entertained, much time, 
and trouble, and money might have been spared. 
Things, however, were done gradually, according 
to the views and opinions of successive engineers. 
Smeaton, Golborne, Watt, Rennie, Telford, and 
many others were invited to try their hand on the 
Clyde, each doing less or more to give depth and 
capacity to the river. The work was chiefly 
effected at the instance of a body constituted 
by act of parliament, and known as the Clyde 
Trustees. One thing to be got rid of was the 
overflowing of the river in the case of high tides, 
The banks being low at Glasgow were apt to be 
submerged. The water rose in the sewers and 


deluged the streets, By a simple and somewhat 
ingenious expedient which answered for a time, 
the back-water in the sewers was conquered. In 
each gully-hole in the streets there was stuck 
a tall wooden funnel, up which the water harm- 
lessly rose in the case of high tides. Our friend 
the old gentleman on the top of the coach had 
some droll reminiscences of the people in the 
Saltmarket hastening on an emergency to fasten 
the funnels into the gully-holes. Perhaps some 
persons still living may remember the hurrying 
about with the funnels, 

Mr Deas presents a narrative of proceedings for 
deepening, widening, and straightening the river, 
which in some places was so shallow that it could 
be forded on foot. Where sand-banks were bare 
at low water, land-ploughs drawn by horses were 
employed to break up the banks, so that the 
current might carry the sand away. Where the | 
sand-banks were under water, they were torn up 
by harrows attached by tackle to the stern of 
steam-tugs, the liberated debris being swept away | 
by the current and reflux of the tides. Then began | 
processes of dredging, at first by a chain of iron | 
buckets worked by hand and by horses, but after- | 
wards by steam-power. Sometimes the dredgers | 
encountered rocks and boulders, and these had 
to be mastered by a recourse to diving-bells and 
blasting. For a long time the engineers were 
unaware of a remarkable bed or dyke of whinstone | 
rock at the bottom of the river near Elderslie, 
about four miles from Glasgow. This formidable 
bed of rock, which was only discovered by the 
grounding of a large steamer in 1854, extended 
nine hundred feet in length by about three hundred | 
feet in breadth. It was blown up by gunpowder, 
the charges being fired by a galvanic battery. The 
cost of these blasting operations was upwards of 
sixteen thousand pounds. Much, we are told, 
remains to be done; but the northern half of the 
rocky area has been lowered so as to give a channel 
of fourteen feet at low-water, the other half having 
an available depth of eight feet. Ultimately, as 
is expected, there will be a depth throughout of 
twenty feet at low-water. 

Any one steaming up the Clyde will have 
occasion to observe groups of dredging-machines 
quietly lifting masses of matter from the bottom 
of the river, and depositing the dredgings in what 
are called hopper barges. It would have been a 
wise policy for the adjoining proprietors to have 
secured the dredgings for the improvement of 
their lands—for there is not a little bad land 
near the Clyde—but the difficulty of making 
reasonable arrangements for this purpose led the 
trustees to abandon the attempt, and to convey 
the whole dredgings to the sea. This they effect 
by the hopper barges, which empty their contents 
into a deep spot in Loch Long, twenty-seven 
miles from Glasgow. The cost of conveying and 
depositing the stuff is a little above fivepence per 
cubic yard. When the dredged material was de- 


posited on the land previous to 1862, the cost was 
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above tenpence per cubic yard. The incessant 
ouring of barge-loads of rubbish into the sea 
is certainly in comparison a cheap and easy rid- 
dance, but one would think it must be attended 
with the danger of creating shoals anything but 
advantageous to general navigation. This strikes 
us as the weak point in the proceedings. The 
cost of the sundry operations on the Clyde has 
from first to last, in virtue of acts of parliament, 
been borne by levying rates on the tonnage 
of vessels using the river. The administration 
throughout has been marked by great prudence. 
With some insignificant failures, whatever has 
been done has been done well. The total expend- 
iture of the Clyde Trust from the year 1770 to 
June 1875 amounted to six million sevén hundred 
and seventy-four thousand pounds. 

Let us now take a glance at the revolution 
which the outlay of this large sum of money has 
happily effected. The first steamer, called the 
Comet, constructed by Henry Bell, and placed on 
the Clyde in 1812, drew four feet of water, and 
was capable of carrying forty passengers. It went 
down the river to Greenock one day and returned 
the next. Mr Deas was informed by an old gentle- 
man seventy-seven years of age, that he had made 
a voyage in the Comet. ‘He left Greenock at ten 


| in the morning for Glasgow ; but in consequence of 


a ripple of head-wind, it was two in the afternoon 
before they got to Bowling, ten and a half miles 
from Greenock, where all the passengers were 
landed, and had to walk to Glasgow [a distance of 
ten to eleven miles], owing to the want of water, 
the tide having ebbed. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for the passengers, when the little 
steamer was getting exhausted, to take to turn- 
ing the fly-wheel to assist her.’ 

We have spoken of what came under our obser- 
vation in 1824, when several steamers of moderate 
size were successfully plying. Since then, through 
the effects of dredging and the enterprise of the 
people, the Clyde takes rank as a river of first-rate 
importance. The river on which Henry Bell’s 
little steamer occasionally stuck carries ocean 
steamers without obstruction to the harbour of 
Glasgow. At present the minimum depth of 
the navigable channel may be stated at fifteen 
feet at low-water, and about twenty-five feet at 
high-water. Vessels drawing twenty-three feet 
three inches have within the last few months 
come to Glasgow in one tide from Greenock. 
Ship-building on the Clyde has advanced in a 
remarkable manner. In 1875 there were built on 
it three war-vessels, thirteen paddle, and a hundred 
and thirteen screw steamers. Including other 
kinds of craft, there were built on it a total of two 
hundred and seventy-six vessels, For the year 
ending 30th June 1875, the revenue of the Clyde 
Trust was L.196,326. A survey of the shipping 
at the harbour and docks of Glasgow would com- 
municate a feeling of an enormous trade with all 
parts of the world. 

The truth is, the rise of Glasgow is one of the 
wonders in the modern history of Great Britain— 
a greater wonder still when we consider the poor 
and backward state of Scotland at the Union. 
From thirty-five thousand in 1771, the population 
of Glasgow has swollen to half a million, and it 
has become the second ‘city of the empire, with 
apparently no limit to its wealth and importance. 
Asa centre of manufacturing industry it has several 


advantages, but all would have been unavailing 
without the Clyde and its marvellousimprovements. 
These reflect immense credit on the far-seeing in- 
telligence of the community, and from the result a 
moral of no mean significance may be drawn. We 
are reminded of the value of energetic self-reliance, 
accompanied with a resolution to overcome the 
most formidable difficulties. The French, it is 
said, think of the possibility of bringing the sea 
up to Paris—a heavy undertaking, when we take 
into account the length of way to be excavated, 
and other circumstances, Rome appears to have 
had some thoughts of scooping out the Tiber and 
becoming a sea-port—a thing easily accomplished 
in comparison to the dredging of the Clyde. On 
the Tyne great things have lately been done in 
the way of deepening and improving the channel. 
There may be other enterprises of this nature in 
contemplation, for which Glasgow offers an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed. But the works 
on the Clyde are not half over. In the interests 
of public health and sensibilities, the purification 
of the river from sewage remains as a great work 
to be faced and overcome. It is a herculean task ; 
but looking at what has been already achieved, we 
entertain no doubt that by united action, and an 
adjustment of the rights of all parties concerned, 
everything will come right at last. w. C. 


THE ARAB WIFE 
A TALE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS. 
CHAPTER I.—THE AMERICAN SKIPPER. 


My father was colonel of an English regiment 
of dragoons ; and at the early age of seventeen I 
was gazetted as cornet under his command. We 
were stationed at the cavalry cantonments of 
Kirkee, some few miles from the famous city of 
Poonah, and I had just escaped from the nuisances 
of drill and riding-school, which I was forced to 
undergo, although, as a son of the regiment, I 
had long been familiar with everything which a 
subaltern is supposed to know. Having plenty 
of spare time on my hands, I occupied myself 
diligently in learning the dialect of the common 
people, who here speak Gujrati, the language of 
the Parsees and of the western sea-port towns of 
India. While time was thus passing agreeably 
and profitably, I was one morning surprised by my 
father, who came into the bungalow in a state of 
sorrowful excitement. ‘Charlie’ he said, ‘your 
Uncle Joe in Australia has gone under, and has 
left us every farthing he possessed. Poor Joe! I 
haven’t seen him for twenty years, when he left 
Southampton for the New World. He was very 
sanguine about making a fortune and buying back 
our old estates in England.’ 

I had never seen this uncle ; and as he was a 
very bad correspondent, his letters had been few 
and far between. We were stationed at the Cape 
when my mother died, and a letter arrived from 
him in answer to the announcement ; since which 
time we had heard nothing about him. My 
father seemed to feel the death of his brother 
keenly ; but I hardly knew how to offer him any 
consolation, nor did I like to ask whether my 
uncle’s death would make any change in our mode 
of life. I therefore remained silent until he 
chose to inform me, which he did in the evening 
after the mess-dinner. There had been one or 
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two remarks made on the subject sotto voce among | to the north, then to the north-west, then west, and 
our brother-officers, and I could not help thinking | 


that there was an unwonted hilarity in the manner 
of the lieutenant-colonel and one or two others. 
The secret of this was explained by my father, 
who took me aside in the mess-room and told 
me, to my great astonishment, that my Uncle Joe 
had died worth a quarter of a million, and that 
we should leave the service immediately. 

In a few days accordingly, our papers were 


made out, and we took the horse-dak for Panwell, | 


where we found a schooner going to Calcutta 
with salt. We engaged our passage; and soon 
arrived at the mouth of the Hoogly, where we 
found a pilot-boat; and as my father was very 
fidgety about loss of time, and annoyed over the 
slow run from Panwell, we engaged it for the trip 
up to Calcutta. When we arrived at the City 
of Palaces we had more waiting before we could 
find a vessel bound for Melbourne. But at length 
the colonel was introduced to the skipper of the 
Shooting Star, Captain Robert Orde, an American 
gentleman, who owned his vessel, and sailed wher- 
ever he could see an opportunity of profit. 
‘Colonel Wade,’ said he (my father was very 
proud of his name, which he derived from the 
famous General Wade), ‘if you like to come along 
with me, I guess you can; but I must do the 
Christian thing by you, and tell you the truth— 
I’m dreadfully short-handed. What with sickness 
and what with desertion, I’m thirteen men short.’ 
‘Lascars make good sailors, I’m told, Captain 


| Orde,’ said my father; ‘hire them, and fill up 
| your complement.’ 


[B, 


‘You’re about right, colonel, as to their making 
good sailors, so far as mere sailing is concerned, 
and so long as they ’re in a warm climate ; but they 
make mighty mean fighters.’ 

‘Well, captain, do you expect to go to war with 
anybody ?’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t like it: it don’t pay. But I 
haven’t the choice this time, nor has any man who 
sails the Chinese seas.’ 

‘Take us, Orde,’ said my father, clapping him 
on the shoulder, ‘and you’ll have two fellows that 
will fight. I’ve been soldiering for thirty years, 
and Charlie is a rare fighter, according to his own 
account.’ 

While I was endeavouring to disclaim this 
compliment, preliminaries were adjusted by the 
entrance of the clerk with the papers. The colonel 
paid the passage-money; and a handsome double 
cabin on board the Shooting Star was assigned to 
our use. We took possession, and next day the 
vessel left Calcutta, bearing us towards our fortunes 
in Australia, 

Life at sea is so dreary and uniform that I may 
be pardoned for saying little about it. The Yankee 
skipper was evidently very much to my father’s 
taste, for he was never tired of conversing with 
him and listening to his yarns, I liked the latter 
well enough myself; but their long discussions 
about republics and monarchies and their argu- 
ments about slavery I found excessively dry, so I 
struck up an acquaintance with the second-mate, 
who taught me how to make knots, how to steer, 
and how to take an observation. All this time the 
wind blew steadily from the north-east, and the 
ship’s log shewed such cheering figures that my 
father’s impatience was assuaged, and his spirits 
were uniformly high. But the wind veered round 


at last blew south-west with tremendous force, 
increasing in violence so greatly that we were 
obliged to reduce our sails to a double-reefed fore- 
topsail and storm-jib. It became quite a storm ; 
and as the captain seemed somewhat anxious, the 
colonel asked him downright if we were going to 
have a typhoon. Captain Orde in his pleasant 
way slipped both his arms into ours, and walking 
us up and down the quarter-deck, said: ‘Gents 
both, I don’t care how hard it blows, or how 


| long it blows, for the Shooting Star knows how 


to behave herself agin wind and wave; but my 
— is that when these gales blow them- 
selves out, we may generally expect a calm, and 
along calm too. And if you will remember the 
little talk we had at Calcutta, you may remember 
what I said about being under-manned. Now the 
fastest vessel that ever sailed is no better than a 
fish out of water in a calm, and I’m free to say 
that in case of a brush I wish I had more men. 
However, it’s agin my natur, as we Yanks say, to 
make trouble; but your sharp eye, colonel, saw 
the puckers in my brow ; you wanted to know 
the reason, and you do,’ 

‘That’s hearty, captain. I declare you ought to | 
have been born in our little island, you’re so 
downright. Of course you’re all the better for 
telling us, and so are we; and when the time 
comes we'll shew you what British sabres can 
do, 

‘Colonel, I hope never to see it; but when the 
time comes, I’ll shew you a weapon a trifle more 
valuable than a sabre, a little thing like this ;’ and 
he pulled out a pistol all gilding and ivory. ‘There,’ 
said he ; ‘ this is what we call a revolver, and this 
pretty toy will kill seven men in seven seconds. 
I’ve another, colonel, which you’re welcome to ; 
and if there’s any slaying around these parts, 
you'll admit that this little weapon is the right 
thing in the right place. When the calm comes, 
as come it will, I’ll shew you how to use it.’ 

Captain Orde was right in his prediction, for 
in less than twenty-four hours the wind died com- 
pletely away, and we were rocking on the troubled 
waters. Soon they too became absolutely at rest, 
save for the long swell, that seemed like the 
breathing of some huge animal, which made our 
vessel rock as if she would pitch the masts clean 
out of her. Even this at last ceased, and we were 
absolutely and completely becalmed. Then began 
our initiation into the mysteries of the seven- 
shooting pistol. The colonel and I practised daily 
at bottles in the water, and became quite expert ; 
and then my governor insisted that his man 
Duncan should learn too. Captain Orde seemed 
to be full of humour and overbrimming spirits, 
as if the realisation of his predictions had made 
him in better temper with himself and every one 
around him. His vessel was a temperance one, 
not that no liquors were kept on board, but 
that the men had no daily allowance of grog. 
But on special occasions the grog-tub made its 
appearance at eight bells, and each man had his 
tot. Apparently this calm weather, when the men 
had nothing to do save to make ratlin and plait 
sennit, was one of them, and the crew declared 
with a good-natured oath that ‘Bully Orde was 
a skipper as was a skipper, and knowed the 
feelings of a sailor.’ There were altogether thirty- 
three American seamen on board, and fifteen 
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Lascars, and the latter seemed as fine men as I had 
ever seen. But Orde looked at them contemptu- 
ously, and though he interfered when the first- 
mate, who was rather rough, struck one of them 
for some offence, yet it was plain that he would 
have given the whole fifteen for four white men. 
Under pretence of finding work for the men, 
the muskets were overhauled, cleaned, and ranged 
in glittering rows round the masts; the lumber 


about the decks was stowed away, so as to give a | 


fair show to the two twelve-pound carronades that 
formed the ship’s armament; the cutlasses were 
ground to razor sharpness, though the captain told 
my father confidentially that they didn’t amount 
to a row of pins, and the vessel was made as fit 
for combat as if an enemy were in actual sight. 


devices to keep the men from idleness; but the 
older men said nothing, and yet looked out towards 
the south-east, as if expecting to see something. 
The three mates and the quarter-masters took turn 
about to be on the look-out in an incidental and 


careless way; and so the calm continued for a 


fortnight and nothing had happened. The vigor- 
ous manner in which some of us whistled for a 
wind would certainly have brought a hurricane, 


according to old superstitions; but we had not | 


even that luck, and day by day she lay 
Like a painted ship 


Upon a painted ocean. 


My father took it upon him to rally the captain 
upon the failure of his predictions, 

‘Colonel, said the wise American, ‘I only pre- 
dicted a calm; and calm you will acknowledge it 
to be. I feared the proas of the piratical Malays ; 
but I didn’t predict ’em. I fear them still, and 
shall continue to, until we’re going easy on a 
bowline for Port Philip Heads.—We seem, you 
see, Charlie, as if we were still ; but we’re moving 
steady, steady towards the Strait of Malacca. The 
current sweeps us steadily in that direction, and 
has been taking us nearer and nearer to our enemy 
ever since the calm set in, A breeze might spring 
up and give us a chance to spread our wings from 
this piratical, head-cutting, stink-pot-dropping 
neighbourhood, before the yellow-skinned wretches 
and the black blubber-lipped nigger Papuans 
smell out the whereabouts of so much decent 
flesh and blood. It might do so, gentlemen ; if 
this were a story in a novel, the breeze might 
spring just as we were having a warm bout with 
the swarthy sinners ; but you mark my words: we 
shan’t have any such luck.—And colonel, it’s what 
I call an uncommon privilege to have the pleasure 
of pouring my previsings into your sympathising 
ears, for I have continilly to make-pretence afore 
the men, and the reaction is great. It’s a privi- 
lege, sir, and I esteem it as such. Try a cheroot ; 
they’re real Trichinopoly,’ 

We accepted the offer, and were just engaged in 
the act of all three bending our heads to the same 
match, when the second-mate approached our 
group hurriedly and said in low excited tones: 
‘ Captain, there’s a whole fleet of proas coming up 
from the south,’ 

Captain Orde very leisurely lighted his cheroot, 
while I must confess I dropped mine, and my 
father forgot to light his. He gave a few pufis 
and said: ‘Who saw them ?’ 


‘Telescope ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Far off?’ 

‘Very far.’ 

‘That will do, sir; I am obliged to you for your 
vigilance,’ 

As the officer withdrew he looked quizzically 
after him and said: ‘Flynn is a good fellow ; but 
he’s a desperate slow-witted man. I’ll wager three 
drinks, colonel, that there’s five or six sampans 
half-way between us and them proas, and he’s 
never seen them,’ 

‘What’s a sampan, skipper ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, Charlie, it’s a canoe about as substantial 
as an egg-shell and about as large. The proas 


| always send fellows out to reconnoitre ; skirmishers, 
Some of the seamen laughed about the skipper’s | 


you military men would call them, only they don’t 
skirmish,’ 

‘Could you not order out your boats, and let 
my son and me take command of them, and capture 
or kill these skirmishers ?’ 

‘Hem!’ said the skipper; ‘we'll find them 
first ; we'll examine the ocean, and try if my 
prediction, as you term it, is anywhere near the 
mark,’ 

I dived down into the cabin hurriedly and 
brought up a pair of opera-glasses, through which 
I took a hurried squint, but without seeing any- 
thing save the glassy water. Joining my father 
and Captain Orde, I found the latter armed with 
a tremendous telescope of his own construction, 
for which he was going to take a patent when he 
returned to the States. He was looking steadily 
in the direction of the east, and then swept his 
glass around a half-circle for about fifteen minutes. 
We were in an agony of impatience when he put 
it down, and waited for him to speak; but he 
handed the telescope to my father without a word. 

‘One, two, three; by Jove, there are seven little 
boats, cried my father. ‘Captain Orde, I believe 
you’re descended from the Salem witches.’ 

‘No, sir; I’m from Newhaven. Not but what 
Salem’s a pretty place, but Newhaven’s a better ; 
and as for witches, let Charlie go sleighing there 
winter-time, and I guess there’ll be some be- 
witching.’ 

‘How long will it be before those scoundrels 
come up to us ?’ 

‘ About a day and a half’ 

‘ Are they in much force ?” } 

‘Look for yourself, colonel. The proas are nigh 
hull down, and it’s hard to count heads at that 
distance ; but there are seven proas.’ 

‘Then each proa sent a sampan as a scout.’ , 

‘Jesso, colonel; and there the scout’ll remain until 
the proas come up. And now I’m open to wager 
that we won’t have a wind, and that we’ll beat them 
off ; and I’ll tell you what I mean todo. Those 
Lascars can’t fight worth a cent. I don’t blame 
them a bit, for it ain’t their nature ; but it won’t do 
to give them muskets which they can’t use to 
advantage. These proas, sir, are furnished with 
stink-pots, which they chuck on a Christian’s deck, 
and smother all hands into insensibility. Now, I 
propose to do this. The Lascars shall be armed 
with long bamboos and stationed in the rigging. 
You and Charlie and some others and myself, who 
can shoot pretty decently, will just keep track of 
the stink-pot men and crack away at them. The 
Lascars with their long poles must shatter the 
stink-pots in the enemy’s hands; and between 


‘I myself, captain,’ 
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us we must never let one come on our decks, for if 
we do, our decent heads will be hung up in some 
charming village of Borneo. How do you like that, 
colonel ?’ 

‘Like which, Orde: the head business or your 
plan of operations ?’ 

‘Why, my plan, of course.’ 

‘T like it very well. But I must tell you that I 
understand artillery tolerably well, and if you 
will permit me, I’ll take one of your carronades. | 

‘Just as you please, my good friend; though, if | 
you have no objection, I should prefer your | 
services at the rigging ; but of course I should be | 
— to have you anywhere. One of our men | 

as been in Uncle Sam’s navy, and the second- | 
mate is an old hand as a gunner; however, your 
decision will be mine,’ 

My father elected for the twelve-pounder, which 
I was sorry for, as I should have liked to fight 
beside him. But Captain Orde took me on one 
side, and.assured me that the rigging was the place 
of honour, as the natives always fired their brass 
swivels at it; and the stink-pots were really the 
most formidable artillery we had to encounter. So 
the revolver which he had given to my father was 
intrusted to me; and very proud I was of the 
confidence and the opportunity of shewing my 
pluck. We took our meals as. usual, though for | 
my part I was too excited to eat; but my father | 
insisted that I should eat heartily, and I did my | 
best. On him and the skipper the excitement | 
produced no perceptible change; and the first- 
mate, who, by special invitation, shared the last | 
dinner, ate as if endeavouring to do justice to the | 
situation. 

The proas had now come fully into sight, and 
were indeed only a mile or two off. The bulwarks 
of our vessel were uncommonly high, and the 
hammocks of the men were triced up in man-of- 
war fashion. The carronades were heavily loaded, 
and the muskets were capped and ready lying 
on the deck. It was for me rather a doleful 
dinner ; and I am free to acknowledge that when 
my father took me on one side and solemnly 
kissed me, I could not help some large tears from 
silently stealing down my cheek. 

‘Charlie, my boy, said my father, ‘we are in| 
the hands of Providence, and can never know what | 
may happen. I have luckily sent all the money I 
had to England, and have therefore nothing but 
elothing to lose. But I have something here 
which I could not dispose of in India, and which I 
eould not send by any one.’ Here he drew from 
underneath his shirt a small bag, which I had 
always supposed contained some relic or pledge of 
affection. He opened the mouth, and poured into 
his hand an enormous diamond of the most perfect 
one. a sapphire rather bigger, and two huge 

arls. 

‘There, said he; ‘if Brother Joe had not died, 
that would have been the best part of your 
fortune. It’s my loot at Ahmednuggur. I give | 
them to you now, and advise you to secrete them, | 


resolved to put them in my mouth if I should find 
myself a captive. 

As it was approaching sunset, which is very 
speedy in those countries, the boatswain’s whistle 
blew, and we hurried on deck. My dear old 
father came out stripped to the waist, and I 
thought, as he took his place beside the carronade 
on the starboard side, that he looked more than 
ever a perfect gentleman. The crew seemed to 
think so too, for they gave him a ringing cheer, to 
which he bowed his grand old head ; and Captain 
Orde, who was beside me, whispered: ‘Charlie, 
your father’s one of that breed called trumps, and 
if you grow up like him, youll be a good fellow to 


know.’ The boatswain piped again, and the captain | 


came out into the centre of the deck to make a 
little speech. 

He said: ‘My men, I’m short-handed, as you 
know, and not through any fault or meanness 
of mine.’ (Chorus, ‘That’s so.) ‘I thank you 
for saying so, because, if I thought, or if others 
thought, that I had jeopardised the lives of 
Christian men and my own ship to save a few 
dollars, I should be ashamed of the hour I was 
born.’ (‘Good boy! bully for you!’) ‘I intend 
to fight this ship as long as there’s a man to defend 
it, or there’s a plank to defend. When there 
ain’t, them Yellow Jacks can take what’s left.’ 
(‘Hooray!’) ‘We’ve two passengers aboard, 
men, whom you can see. They’re gentlemen, and 
they’re likely to do a mighty deal of fighting. 
And men, we’ll have to be pretty spry, or these 
British will do more fight than we, which, as 
Americans, we can’t permit nohow.’ (‘ Hooray !’ 
and considerable laughter.) ‘And now, I’ve said 
all I’ve to say, and in about ten minutes the ball 
will open. These heathens are going to pay us a 
visit. My words are: “Let’s make it lively for 
them.”’ 

This speech was received very heartily by the 
men, who were evidently prepared to do their 
utmost ; and my father still further encouraged 
them by engaging to give every man who came 
out of the fight a hundred dollars in silver, and to 
pay the same to his widow if he got killed. 

A great shout from the proas arrested our atten- 
tion, and we turned towards the sea. We could 
distinctly see the flashing of their oars as they 
moved simultaneously towards our left, evidently 
intending to take up a position around our bows. 
They were at this time about half a mile distant ; 
and though the second-mate wished to give them 
a shot, the captain decided that it was useless, as 
we had no round-shot, nothing but slugs and 
canister. We therefore watched them in silence 
as they moved through the motionless water, each 
minute shewing more clearly the grinning teeth of 
the wretches inside. We could distinguish the 
various races among them—the hairless, chinless, 
blubber-lipped, woolly-headed Papuans; the sleek, 
yellow, tiger-like Malays; and the bronzed bold 
forms of the Arabs. The sun was low in the 
heavens, about an hour from sunset, as they grad- 
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for you are so young and so boyish-looking that | ually drew near; and all seemed so peaceful, so 
you will be made a slave ; whereas, if the ship is | still, so beautiful, that my mind involuntarily 
taken, we griazled beards will lose the number of | softened, and I wished that it were possible to 
our mess. God bless and keep my dear boy!’| avoid a fight for which previously I had been 
Here he kissed me on the forehead, passed his | eagerly longing. But the noise of the carronades 
hands caressingly over my curly yellow hair, and | that were being dragged forward awoke me from 
gently pushed me out of the cabin. I secreted the | my reverie. I turned round, and saw Captain 
precious gems in an inner pocket of my vest, | Orde at my elbow. 
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; ‘I rather think, Charlie, that these niggers will 
be somewhat surprised. They’ve come up on our 
bows because they’ve seen only two portholes, 
both aft ; but if you look opposite to where them 
carronades are posted, you’ll see ten portholes, 
that I didn’t think necessary to indicate by un- 
necessary painting. There’s a compartment of the 
bulwarks that slides aside, and when the darkies 
come up we’ll give them Hail Columbia! Business 
will commence pretty speedily. You and I will 
take the foremast with eight Lascars and their 
bamboo poles; the second-mate and a quarter- 
master will take the main ; and two trusty fellows 
will have the mizzen.’ 

‘All very satisfactory, captain,’ said I; ‘but 
won't the second-mate get the post of honour ? 
Isn’t the mainmast the most ticklish part ?’ 

‘No, sirree ; I wouldn’t go back on a friend in 
that way. We, my boy, have got to stand the 
brunt of the first attack ; and it’s only as the proas 
forge ahead in the thick of the battle that their 
muskets will speak. That’s why we’re here with 
the revolvers, Beautiful weather for slaying, 
isn’t it ?’ 

I looked surprised, when he burst out: ‘ Don’t 
mind my feeble joke ; but it’s an expression among 
the Western men when they’re scalp-hunting. 
These fellows that we’re going to tackle go for the 
whole head, being more civilised. But here they 
come! Shake hands, chum, and then aim steady 
and fire slow,’ 

We shook hands formally, and ascended the 
rigging of the foremast, taking our position half 
way up to the foretop, the Lascars clustering below 
us with their long poles, and others mounting to 
the top itself. I looked anxiously at my father, 
and saw him steady asa rock, with his hand on 
the lanyard and his eye immovably fixed on the 
proas, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS. 


Every one whose life has not been wholly spent 
within city walls must have observed that animal 
life varies greatly in the districts with which he is 
familiar. Different species are not found uniformly 
scattered over the surface of the country, but in 
different localities with similar features. Every 
country boy knows ‘Postlethwaite Oaks’ is the 
only place for miles round where he has a chance 
of capturing a Purple Emperor butterfly, or that 
if he visits ‘ Harkend Brook’ at the proper season 
the chances are that he finds two or three king- 
fishers’ nests. If we quit our own confined dis- 
tricts and travel into other counties or countries, 
new kinds of animals appear; and the more 
extensive the range of our observation the greater 
the difference in the forms of animated life. If 
we should be sufficiently curious or interested 
to ask ourselves ‘Why should this be so?’ we 
should probably feel satisfied with the obvious, 
though somewhat vague answer, that ‘differences 
of climate and vegetation demand animal life in 
harmony.’ In all likelihood we should not go a 
step farther back and ask ourselves: ‘ Have these 
peculiar species existed in these peculiar localities 
throughout all time?’ A modern naturalist, how- 
ever, could easily shew the insufficiency of this 
answer. He would point out that various regions 
of the world, closely resembling each other in both 


climate and vegetation, are nevertheless inhabited 
by very different kinds of animals. Thus the 
forests of Equatorial Africa teem with elephants, 
apes, leopards, guinea-fowls, and touracos ; while 
the similar arboreal regions of South America 
shew the tapir, the prehensile-tailed monkey, the 
jaguar, the curassow, and the toucan. Certain 
parts of Australia are remarkably like certain 
parts of Africa; but while the latter possess the 
mighty lion, the graceful zebra, and the tall giraffe, 
the former can produce nothing larger or more for- 
midable than the kangaroo, the wombat, or the 
phalanger. Many large and important groups of 
animals are found restricted in their range in 
some way that cannot be accounted for merely by 
climate or soil. Antelopes are found only in Africa 
and Asia; sloths only in South America; true 
lemurs are limited to Madagascar ; birds-of-para- 
dise to New Guinea, Acknowledging the cogency of 
this objection to our explanation of the facts, and 
now at the end of our resources, we should require 
to look beyond ourselves and our own range of 
knowledge for an answer. 

Responsive to our look of inquiry up starts Mr 
Alfred Russel Wallace, of Malay Archipelago fame, 
and gives us, in two large and handsome volumes, 
a most learned and fascinating account of the 
distribution of animals throughout the world.* 
The reader need not fear that this work is too scien- 
tifically dry for any but the professed naturalist. 
The last part, it is true, consisting of a systematic 
sketch of the chief families of land-animals in 
their geographical relations, may well be left to 
the professional ; but there is abundance of inter- 
esting reading in the other three sections of the 
book. Part first, in particular, treating of the 
general phenomena of distribution, we recommend 
every one to peruse. Here we can do little more 
than indicate the theory of zoological distribution 
as set forth by Mr Wallace, with a very few cull- 
ings from his interesting examples and details, 

Those who have studied the subject scientifi- 
cally have one factor to use in their answer to 
the question with which we started, not at the 
disposal of the ordinary observer. They deal with 
the problem of distribution not only with refer- 
ence to the present, but with all the light that can 
be shed upon it from the past. Historical geology 
gives most valuable aid in determining the pro 
able explanation of the distribution of living 
creatures. By attention to the various geological 
strata we can reproduce the physical geography of 
the earth in the remotest times. Quoting from 
Geikie’s Manual of Historical Geology, issued by 
the publishers of this Jowrnal, we find that ‘ vast 
changes in the relative position of land and sea 
there have been; myriads of species of plants 
and animals have successively appeared, and then 
vanished for ever; the same climatic conditions 
have not always persisted in the same latitude, 
but ever and anon warm conditions of tempera- 
ture have given place to cold, and vice versd. 
In particular, palaontology or the science of fossil 
animals, a branch of historical geology, is most 
useful, by giving the clearest indications of the 
former states of distribution. 

With due regard to materials both past and 
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present, Mr Wallace’s answer to the question 
whether the same species have existed in the 
same localities throughout all time, is, in the 
mass, as follows. All the higher forms at least 
of animal life appear to have had their origin in 
one and the same region of the globe, and have 
thence migrated to the other regions, which seem 
all at one time or another to have been in connec- 
tion with the original seat of animal life. Differ- 
ent obstacles have determined the migration of one 
species in one direction and another in another, 
and the various upheavals and depressions of 
land-surfaces which have taken place, account to 
a great extent for the phenomena of zoological dis- 
tribution. The migrated animals having reached 
other countries, became gradually modified to suit 
their new conditions of life, and so fresh varieties 
were introduced. The greatest dissimilarity to 
the fauna of the original region will be found in 
those parts of the world from which it has been 
separated during the longest period. 

To shew that there would be no difficulty in 
whole continents being thus stocked by immigra- 
tion, Mr Wallace reminds us of the wonderful 
power of multiplication among animals. A bird 
which produces ten pair of young during its life 
and lives for five years, will increase to one hun- 
dred million in forty years. Many fishes and 
insects are capable of multiplying many thousand- 
fold each year, so that in a few years they would 
number billions and trillions, Even large animals 
which produce only one at a birth may, in less 
than forty years, increase from a single pair to 
ten million. These calculations are of course on 
the supposition of abundant sustenance and absence 
of enemies. 

Some animals seem able to range over whole 
continents, stopped by almost no physical obstacle. 
The elephant, for instance, can climb steep moun- 
tains, cross deep rivers, and force its way through 
dense jungle. There would appear, therefore, no 
limit to its power of migrating overland from any 
one spot save the necessity of food and a suitable 
elimate. Other groups of animals are much more 
limited. Apes, lemurs, and many monkeys are 
strictly adapted to an arboreal life, The camel, 
giraffe, and zebra, on the other hand, cannot exist 
in a forest country. We thus begin to see how 
the animals would migrate from their original 
region in different directions. A wide desert on 
one side would favour the emigration of camels 
and zebras and stop that of monkeys. A tract of 
marshy ground would prove an effectual barrier to 
animals adapted to a dry and hilly region; and so 
on. An arm of the sea would be an insuperable 
obstacle to most animals, yet many beasts can 
swim great distances, and are known to have 
extended their range in this manner. The jaguar, 
bear, bison, and even the pig, are good swimmers. 
Sir Charles Lyell tells us of some pigs only six 
months old that, during the floods in Scotland in 
1829, were carried out to sea, swam five miles, and 
got on shore again. Ice-floes and driftwood would, 

ides, assist migration over expanses of water. 
Spix and Martius, for instance, declare that they 
frequently saw monkeys, tiger-cats, and squirrels 
carried down the Amazon on pieces of floating 
vegetation. 

t seems at first sight a strange fact that many 
birds are as strictly limited by barriers as the 
mammalia. Only birds of very powerful wing 


can cross any great width of sea, and even thesey 
seldom do so unless compelled by the exigences 
of food and climate. Flocks of birds are some- 
times swept out to sea by violent storms, and 
though often destroyed, are sometimes carried to 
lands hundreds of miles distant. Birds whose 
habits keep them sheltered by forests are not 
exposed to such a fate, and therefore are confined 
more strictly in their own districts. The annual 
migration of many birds to a more genial climate 
‘may be looked upon,’ says Mr Wallace, ‘as an 
exaggeration of a habit, common to all locomotive 
animals, of moving about in search of food.” In the 
tropics, birds move northward with the summer, 
feeding on young flower-buds, larvae, and ripen- 
ing fruits; while the birds in Polar regions are 
driven southward in winter by hunger, cold, and 
darkness, Migrations such as that of the night- 
ingale in April, from Africa and Asia northward, 
probably date from the period when there was con- 
tinuous land along the route passed over. Ceolo- 
gists can tell us that in comparatively recent times 
Britain was connected with the continent, and 
Gibraltar, Sicily, and Malta with Africa. ‘The 
submersion of these two tracts of land (which were 
perhaps of considerable extent) would be a slow 
angie, and from year to year the change might 
e hardly ——— It is easy to see how the 
migration that had once taken place over continuous 
land would be kept up, first over lagoons and 
marshes, then over a narrow channel, and sub- 
sequently over a considerable sea, no one genera- 
tion of birds ever perceiving any difference in the 
route,’ The sea-passage is, however, dangerous to 
many birds. Great numbers of quails when migrat- 
ing are drowned in unfavourable weather, and 
probably the migration would cease were the sea 
to become a little wider. Many birds, on the 
contrary, from the introduction of favourable con- 
ditions by man and other causes, have greatly 
increased their area of migration. 

Causes proceeding from animals themselves, 
affect zoological distribution, A herd of goats 
introduced into St Helena destroyed a whole 
flora of forest trees, and with them the insects, 
the mollusca, and perhaps birds dependent on 
them. Swine exterminated the dodo in Mauritius. 
Neither horses nor cattle run wild in Paraguay, 
(though they are abundant both to the north and 
south of it), on account of a fly which destroys 
the new-born young of these animals. Pigeons 
are thin where monkeys abound. The relation of 
one form of life to another is well illustrated by 
Mr Darwin’s case of the cats and clover (Origin of 
Species, 6th ed. p. 57). Red clover is fertilised in 
this country by humble-bees only. Field-mice 
keep down humble-bees by destroying their combs 
and nests. Field-mice in their turn are kept 
down by cats and owls; and so upon ‘these 
carnivorous animals depends the existence of 
red clover! 

The naturalist, in confronting the question of 
animal distribution, soon feels his need of ‘some 
system of geographical arrangement which shall 
serve the double purpose of atfording a convenient 
subdivision of his subject, and at the same 
time of giving expression to the main results 
at which he has arrived’ Hence the discussion 
about ‘zoological regions.” For a number of 


naturally divided into six great regions, marked 
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reasons, Mr Wallace thinks that the earth is 
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by certain differences of animal life. Of course 
these regions, which correspond pretty closely to 
the great geographical divisions of the globe, are 
not separated from each other by hard-and-fast 
lines, but by zones of neutral territory, in which 
some of the species characteristic of each region 
are intermingled. They were chosen mainly with 
regard to the mammals, but are found to suit other 
forms of animal life. Of these six regions an 
excellent map is given at the beginning of the 
work, and each has also a separate map to itself. 
His first region he calls the Palearctic region (that 
is, northern region of the Old World). It consists of 
Europe, Asia with the exception of India and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, and Africa north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. The second or Ethiopian region 
embraces the rest of Africa, Madagascar, and the 
Mascarene Islands. The third or Oriental region is 
of comparatively small extent, consisting of India, 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the western 
Malay Islands. The Australian region comprises 
Australia, New Zealand, the tropical islands 
of the Pacific, and the Malay Archipelago from 
Celebes on the west to the Solomon Islands on 
the east. The Neotropical region (tropics of the 
New World) consists of South America and Central 
America to the Tropic of Cancer. The sixth and 
last district, the Nearctic (northern region of the 
New World), is North America and Greenland. 
Mr Wallace finds the original dwelling-place of the 
higher forms of animal organism in the Palearctic 
region. It is to Europe and Asia that he bids 
us look as the starting-point from which animal 
migration has been carried on throughout the ages. 
From geological investigations we find that the 
present fauna of Europe is almost wholly new. 
‘For a long succession of ages, various forms of 
monkeys, hyenas, lions, horses, hipparions, tapirs, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, elephants, mastodons, 
deer, and antelopes, together with almost all the 
forms now living, produced a rich and varied fauna 
such as we now see only in the open country of 
tropical Africa.’ There is no ground for believing 
that the climate was more favourable to these 
animals then than now, so that they were true 
indigenes, whose banishment or extinction is a 
strange phenomenon, most probably due to the 
combined action of the glacial period and the 
subsidence of large tracts of land once connecting 
Europe with Africa. It is at least interesting to 
observe here a coincidence which Mr Wallace 
himself has probably not noticed. In this work 
we find that an apostle of development and natural 
selection has come to a conclusion respecting the 
original seat of animal life in perfect harmony with 
the Mosaic account of the creation of living 
creatures in the Asiatic garden of Eden. 

Mr Wallace thinks it almost beyond a doubt 
that each of the other great regions into which he 
has partitioned the globe was at one time in con- 
nection with the Palearctic, For the’main stream 
of migration must have gone overland. Only 
minor features of distribution are accounted for by 
the help given by floating vegetation, icebergs, &c. 
A comparison of the fossils of the Old and New 
Worlds points to the conclusion that most at least 
of the different higher kinds of animals inhabited 
Europe and Asia before they inhabited America. 
Australia, whose connection with the Palearctic 
region must have been in the remotest ages, 
should on this theory be found to have the most 


special fauna. So eminently in this case do facts 
support the theory, that it has been proposed to 
divide the globe into two zoological regions, of 
which Australia and the adjacent islands should 
form one! The line of emigration from Europe 
to Africa was probably always a dry and desert 
track, suitable to antelopes and felines, but 
almost impassable by animals adapted to a fertile 
and well-wooded country. Now the absence of 
bears and deer from the fauna of tropical Africa 
has always been a puzzle ; but when it is remem- 
bered that neither of these animals could make 
way over a desert region, and if we accept 
Mr Wallace’s theory, the problem is solved. 
There are districts in tropical Africa which are 
apparently well suited for either bears or deer ; 
and if the various species of animals were but 
newly created where now found, the absence from 
Africa of the two kinds named above, would be 
unaccountable. Now it is folly to leave a thing as 
not to be explained when a reasonable cause can 
be found, and on the hypothesis given above we 
have a simple and complete explanation of the 
zoological distribution of Africa. 

The manner in which species have been modified 
after arriving in a new district is often exceedingly 
interesting. A remarkable feature among the 
beetles of Madeira is the unusual number of 
wingless species, many usually having wings in 
Europe being without them in Madeira. On the 
other hand, the species in Madeira which have 
wings often have them larger than the correspond- 
ing species in Europe. These two facts were con- 
nected by Mr Darwin, who suggested that flying 
insects were more apt to be carried out to sea an 
destroyed than those that do not fly ; so that the 
most frequent fliers would be constantly dimin- 
ishing, while the more sluggish individuals, who 
could not or would not fly, would remain to per- 
petuate the race ; and so in time would result the 
entire loss of wings by insects to whom they were 
not a necessity. Those insects to whom flight 7s a 
necessity would have to battle with storms, and the 
strongest winged would survive and in time get 
stronger, while the weak-winged individuals would 
become extinct. 

The dodo is another highly interesting example 
of adaptation to new conditions of life. Its remains 
are found in Madagascar and the Mascarene 
Islands, which at one time must have been joined 
to the African continent. While still joined to 
the mainland the dodo reached that region, and 
at a period prior to the arrival of the carnivora. 
When, therefore, the region came to be surrounded 
by water, the dodo having no enemies, did not 
require wings, and became the huge unwieldy 
flightless bird whose picture we are familiar with. 
And yet it belongs to the family of pigeons! A 
confirmation of this view is that gigantic land- 
tortoises, larger than any now living elsewhere 
on the globe, were developed in the same islands. 
A striking confirmation of Mr Darwin’s theory, 
that the gay colours of flowers have mostly or 
perhaps wholly been introduced to attract insects 
which aid in their fertilisation, is the paucity of 
insects, and at the same time of brilliant flowers, 
in New Zealand and the Galapagos Islands. But 
such curious details are endless. 

The principle of distribution used by Mr 
Wallace should, if sound, apply to the flora as 
well as to the fauna of the globe. Nor are there 
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wanting indications that this may be satisfactorily 
done, and we look forward with some assurance 


| 


came to Ranald on the death of his fathe. 
had not been improved by his having spent a 


to an affirmative answer to the question : ‘Is the | few years in a cavalry regiment, during which he 


distribution of plants mainly dependent on the 
past depressions and upheavals of the earth’s 
surface ?’ 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to notice a 
few of the most widely-spread animals, as gathered 
from the fourth part of Mr Wallace’s book. The 
family of rats is found in nearly every quarter, 
and bats in every quarter, of the globe. None 
of the larger land-animals are so widely dis- 
tributed. Among birds, the most extensively 
found are swallows, kingfishers, pigeons, falcons, 
owls, rails, snipes, plovers, herons, ducks, gulls, 
petrels, pelicans, and grebes. All of these are 
found in each of Mr Wallace’s regions, and also in 
each of their subdivisions. Crows and swifts are 
universal except in New Zealand, and cuckoos 


except in the north of North America. Among | 


reptiles, snakes may be mentioned as nearly cos- 


mopolites, being found everywhere except in New | 
Zealand and the tropical islands of the Pacific ; | 


while geckoes or wall-lizards are absent only 
from the north of North America. Toads are dis- 
ersed over the whole world except Madagascar, 
New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands; and frogs 


had acquired with much ease a habit of throwing 
his money about, the result of which was a ruin 
that seemed gradually approaching completion. 
Over head and ears in debt, he had retired to the 
ancient habitation of his family, had cut down 
the expenses of his establishment right and left, 
sold his horses, dismissed servants, and hoped 
by ‘living down’ and curtailing all his former 
extravagances and amusements, to bring his affairs 
into some sort of order. In this he was ably 
assisted by Janet, to whom the former state of 
things had been a sore trial ; but who now, with 
a reduced household, consisting of a couple of 
maids in the house, and a couple of men and a 
boy in and about the grounds, had a fair oppor- 
tunity of exercising not only her thrift but her 
authority, which had fallen sadly into disuse 
while London servants and London waste raged 
rampant at Brackenhaugh. 

‘Janet, I’m in a fix, said the Laird, as the 
housekeeper entered the room. 

‘It’ll no be the first time, Maister Ranald,’ she 
replied. 

‘Look at that ;’? and he handed her an ominous- 


have the same area with the addition of Mada-| looking blue paper. Janet was about to put on 


gascar. 


| 
| 


her spectacles; but checking herself, said in a 


We have by no means exhausted the interest of | resigned tone: ‘It ’s no muckle guid, I’m thinking, 


Mr Wallace’s volumes, but we must stop some- 
where, and now refer the reader, with renewed 
commendations, to the work itself. 


THE LAIRD’S RELIEF. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


RanatD M‘LeEaAyn, the young Laird of Bracken- 
haugh, was evidently in trouble. As he stood by 
the window with his fishing-tackle about him, 
carefully fixing a woodcock wing to a red hackle 
body, there was a frown upon his brow that 
betokened an uneasy mind. Outside, the clouds 
hung heavily, and there was just that warm look 


in the air and that gentle ripple on the water that | 


meant a heavy creel of fish, if Nature could speak 
at all; and as he looked down upon the brawling 
river Bracken that rushed along in the dark- 
coloured fullness beloved of fishermen, and saw 
the heavy splash of some old stagers that lay under 
the alders in his favourite pool, he gave an excla- 
mation of impatience. Turning to the table on 
which lay the morning letters, and with his eyes 
glancing from one to the other of two set apart 


| 


| 
| 


from the rest, he muttered: ‘ Was ever anything | 
so unfortunate! I’m clean done at last. I must | head sadly at the recollection. 


see what Janet’s got to say ;’ and he pulled the 
bell-rope. 

‘Tell Mistress Janet I’m wanting her,’ he said 
—_ maid-servant who appeared in answer to the 
cal 

Mistress Janet was the housekeeper, a thrifty 
body, who had lived for forty years at Bracken- 
haugh, long before the present laird was born, and 
without whom latterly it would have been a hard 
matter to have made both ends meet; for the 
fortunes of the house had been on the decline 
for many years, and the encumbered estate which 


to fash my sicht wi’ it. I ken the shape o’t owre 
weel. It’s a writ, likely” 

‘Worse, Janet. It’s an intimation that some of 
the Edinburgh people have got tired of waiting, 
and in order to hasten matters, are going to place 
a man in possession,’ 

‘What! here at Brackenhaugh? A beagle in 
Brackenhaugh! It canna be sae bad as that, 
Laird ?” 

‘Ay, but ic is. But that isn’t the only bother. 
I have another letter here from my aunt Barbara, 
who is going to pass here on her way to the High- 
lands with a party of friends, and proposes to pay 
me a Visit of a couple of days.’ 

‘Gude save us, Laird! If your freends want 
onything mair than trout, grouse, and bannocks, 
wi aiblins a dish o’ minch-collops—and no a big 
ane neither—they ‘ll need to gang beyont Bracken- 
haugh !’ 

‘I know the larder is not in a very flourishing 
condition.’ 

‘Larder, is it? There’s just naethin’ in the 
hoose, I’m tellin’ ye. There’s whiles it gars me 
greet when I gang ben to my ain wee room and 
see naethin’ but empty shelves, whaur ance there 
wasna room to pit half-a-dizzen pots o’ preserved 
rasps, for a’ the grand groceries and things that 
mounted up to the ceilin’ ;’ and Janet shook her 


‘I know, I know. If they could live on whisky 
and trout, they ’d do first-rate, but’—— 

‘And your aunt Barbara too ! wantin’ her tea at 
a’ hours, and a’ her grand freens the same likely, 
wi’ but twa bit lassies like Phemie and Kirsty 
to wait too! And your aunt wi’ nane nearer kin 
than yersel to leave a’ her siller to, to be peerin’ 
into the nakedness o’ the land. She’s a canny 
woman and a carefu’, and she’ll ken weel it’s no 
fair-play that’s brocht Brackenhaugh to sic a pass.’ 

‘Well, Janet, I think Ican manage to put things 
a little more ship-shape, and give them a welcome 
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not unworthy of the old house, if you can only 
undertake to get this man out of the way.’ 

‘And will it be a bit beagle body that the Laird 
o Brackenhaugh’s afeart o’? Gin there be a 
hind ’twixt this and Balgoyle, and water in the 
Bracken ’ 

‘No, no, Janet,’ said M*‘Lean, laughing; ‘no 
violence. But search your wits, woman! They 
mustn’t be here together. Get the man out of the 
way, and I’se warrant we hae mair than bannocks 
and whisky for our guests ;’ and with that he 
placed his hands in a friendly manner on the old 
woman’s shoulders as he dropped into the vernacu- 
lar, which he invariably did when he wanted to 
engage her good graces. He was a very light- 
hearted young man, a circumstance that had con- 
siderably helped his downfall; and he had a 
wonderful faith in Janet’s resources, So, taking 
up his tackle, he was soon deeply engaged at his 
favourite sport ; and it was not until he;had landed 
a dozen of the spotted beauties that he turned back 
his thoughts to his difficulties. Now, his aunt 
Barbara had not acted altogether with thoughtless- 
ness when she talked of visiting him; and a 
handsome cheque had set his mind at rest upon 
the subject which had vexed the soul of Janet, 
namely, the bareness of the larder and the general 
insufficiency of the ménage. But his chief difficulty 
was owing to a request, that he could only look 
upon in the light of an order, from his aunt—‘that 
she was sure that he would have a proper display 
of the old family plate, the Alexander flagons, 
the King Jamie spoons, the Stuart wine-flasks, 
&c. &c.’—the great pride and glory of the family. 
This plate had lain for a long time at the bank at 
Balgoyle, and was easy enough to obtain ; but how 
was it to be kept with the bailiffs in the house? 
M‘Lean was on his last legs, knew not where to 
turn for temporary assistance, and the precious 
plate would be sold up with everything else ; but 
he had every faith in Janet, and felt pretty sure that 
if there was a way out of the difficulty she would 
find it; so he returned to the house, mounted an old 
cob that was still left to him, and took the road 
for Balgoyle. 


Later on in the day two men stood at the lodge- 
gate of Brackenhaugh, having just alighted from a 
tumble-down vehicle which had conveyed them 
from the coach-road between Balgoyle and Edin- 
burgh. They had travelled over at least ten miles 
of a wretched road—half morass, half boulders, 
since they had descended from the stage-coach— 
through a pitiless driving rain, and were about to 
proceed upon an errand on which the most sanguine 
of men might be forgiven for being in doubts as to 
the warmth of his reception. The elder of the 
two, Joseph Wilkie, was a sheriff-officer of some 
standing in Edinburgh, in which town he was a 
‘residenter,’ although a Glaswegian by birth and 
by feeling, from the top of his head to the sole of 
his foot. Being a man with a Bailie Nicol Jarvie- 
like hatred of everything wild, uncomfortable, and 
disorderly, it was strange that he should have 
voluntarily undertaken his present mission ; but 
he had done so with a view to the advance of his 
sister's brother-in-law, the youth Gabriel Simpson 
who accompanied him. This young man, who 
had not long left London, and was not very favour- 
ably impressed by his visit to the North, was about 
to take up his first ‘job’ under the auspices of 


his relative, and was an unwilling accession to the 
ranks of the bailiffs; but having been found useless 
at various other occupations, it was thought that 
this at least might suit him. The night had fallen 
as they made their way to the house; but it was 
not so dark as to enable them to escape the keen 
look-out of the maid Phemie, who stood at a 
window with Mistress Janet. 

‘Mistress Janet !’ she exclaimed, ‘there’s twa 0’ 
them,’ 

‘Is ’t sae, lass? Deil’sin’ta!’ (Janet was no 
puritan.) She seemed only nonplussed for a 
moment, however. 

‘Rin doon, Phemie lass, and tell Kirsty to 
broach yon muckle keg o’ whisky that that 
thieving Jock Doonaguid gied the Laird last 
Candlemas. As it’s no been through the gaugers’ 
hands, it Il gang well eneuch doon the craig 0’ a 
beagle, I’m thinkin’? 

Whatever doubts the two officers of the law 
may have had as to their reception were soon 
set at rest, as they were cheerfully welcomed by 
Phemie and her assistant, who, having relieved 
them of their valises and provided them with 
lights, preceded them to their rooms. 

‘Hullo! wha’s that?’ exclaimed Mr Wilkie, 
while his companion turned pale, as a terrific yell, 
accompanied by a pistol-shot and a clashing of 
steel and smashing of glass, was heard. 

‘Jest the Laird wi’ a few freens, explained 
Phemie in answer to their startled looks ; ‘ they ’re 
braw lads and fu’ o’ speerits, but owre fond o’ the 
fechtin’’ 

‘He doesna ken we’re here, does he?’ said Mr 
Wilkie with an anxiety that belied his assumed 
indifference. 

‘Gude guide us, na, sirs!’ she replied with 
seeming fright; ‘dinna think o’t. Jest keep a 
calm sough, and ye hae naethin’ to fear.’ 

The answer was not reassuring ; but after a hur- 
ried toilet, much of their discomfort was appeased 
by the snug appearance of the room to which they 
were shewn, and the savoury smell of cooked meats 
that met their expanding nostrils. They were 
shewn to Mistress Janet’s room, where was a well- 
laid table, on which a newly caught grilse smoked 
at one end, and a dish of jugged hare at the other, 
with a brace of grouse to form a reserve; while 
intervening spaces were variously filled by scones 
and oatmeal cakes, Gouda cheese, butter, and 
preserves, These things, together with the civil 
attentions of the housekeeper and her assistant, 
had soon a visible effect upon the spirits of the 
new arrivals. The solids having been despatched, 
the muckle keg spoken of by Janet was introduced, 
and under the pleasing influence of King Toddy, 
disquiet almost disappeared from the breasts of 
Mr Wilkie and his companion, who rapidl 
thawed into conversation. The former indeed, 
who was considered amongst his acquaintances to 
be something of a lady-killer, and quite noted for 
his graceful rendering of I’ll hang my Harp on 
a Willow-tree, and his powers of entertainment 
at tea-parties, his graceful carriage, and the ampli- 
tude of his shirt-fronts, was more than once aware 
of the interested gaze of Miss Phemie, which he 
was not slow to attribute to his personal fascination. 
When, therefore, she seated herself beside him, 
and mixing him a stiff tumbler, inquired if he 
liked it sweet—‘Sweet it is,” he replied with 
fervour, giving her a look of admiration, which 
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appeared to cover the damsel with confusion ; and | leave his friend to their management ‘ if they could 
when he said: ‘Will ye no tak a wee drop too, | prevent evil befalling him ;’ at which they shook 
miss?’ she assented so shyly, and catching hold | their heads doubtfully. ‘And I ’ope you won’t be 
of his hand as he ladled out a portion into a glass, | long in following my example.’ Seized, however, 
rotested that he was giving her too much, then | with anxiety for his friend, as he saw him sitting 
egged his pardon most demurely, and altogether | stupid and helpless in his chair, he went up to him 
seemed quite overcome by his attentions. Then | before leaving and said: ‘Come, Wilkie, don’t be 
she began to ask him about Edinburgh and all the | a fool ; you’ll get into trouble if you don’t mind ;’ 
grand doings there. Had he seen the Queen and | and he attempted to raise him from his chair by 
the Prince ; and was he no a fine-looking man?)| the arm; but Mr Wilkie, with tipsy obstinacy, 
And she kent weel how braw the leddies were | resisted, and not being able to calculate the exact 
dressed ; and she had ance been to Edinbro’. And | force he was using, managed both to slip out of 
the shops, were they no grand! And he wadna | his chair on to the floor and to bring the devoted 
think muckle o’ Brackenhaugh? They were just | Simpson down on the top of him at the same time. 
nae mair nor less than wild savages. (At this| A loud cock-a-doodle-doo of triumph from the 
point his glass was replenished.) | inebriated Wilkie accompanied this feat, and the 
‘ And are ye mairrit, Mr Wilkie?’ Towhich that noise struck terror to the soul of Simpson, which 
gentleman replied briskly in the negative, and was increased by the entrance of Phemie (who 
moved his chair a little closer. _ had been out of the room a moment), exclaiming : 
Meanwhile, Mr Simpson began to talk with | ‘Gude guide us and save us, the Laird! the Laird !’ 
Janet, but he did not manage to make himself; And on this the two women hustled the Cockney 
completely at ease ; nor was Janet’s conversation | out of the room into a side-passage, and direct- 
altogether calculated to that end. True, she ex- | ing him to his room in a hurried whisper, thrust 
ressed much anxiety for his comfort; but his|a light into his hand, and shut the door upon 
immunity from harm seemed, according to her, less | him. He found his room without difficulty, 
due to any possible abatement in the ruthlessness | as it chanced to be the first upon the stair which 
of the Laird, than to her own foresight and manage- | he had been told to ascend ; and having carefully 
ment. That he was a man of unbridled temper | locked and bolted the door, he threw himself into 
and reckless conduct when under the influence*of | a chair, and gave himself up to a contemplation of 
any excitement, she took pains to convince him of. | the position, wiping the perspiration which fell in 
Each pull at the bell filled Mr Simpson with fear | large drops from his forehead, with a trembling 


, 


lest at any moment, by some mischance, their | 
presence in the house should be discovered. The 
whisky seemed to have no soothing effect upon 
him, and in his agitation he besought Mistress 
Janet to be sure not to acquaint Mr M‘Lean of 
his being in the house until he was perfectly calm 
and composed. To this she willingly assented, 
and appeared indeed shocked at the thought of 
acting otherwise. 

‘But your freend, sir; is he no a wee bit owre 
noisy? The Lord kens what’ll become o’ us a’, if 
he’s no carefw’ !’ 

Mr Wilkie’s tongue had become loosened under 
the influence of the repeated jorums supplied to 
him by the attentive Phemie; his voice had 
become louder; and forgetful of time, place, and | 
circumstances, he was on the point of bursting 
into song. Mistress Janet’s warning had a visible 
effect upon Mr Simpson. 

‘Mr Wilkie, he said in a hollow voice, ‘for 
’eaven’s sake, shut up. Can’t you ’ear what this 
good lady says, or do you want us all to be 
murdered ?” 

‘Murdered? Nonsense! Offisher of the law— 

rshon shacred.—Jes’ a wee drap mair, my lass.’ 
And Mr Wilkie raised his glass to his lips, winked 
knowingly, and gazed round at the company with 
satisfaction. 

‘Look ’ere, sir; if you don’t shut up, I’ll punch 
yer ead. Do you think I’m going to have dirks 
and things stuck into me?’ (Janet had told him 
a dreadful story about the Laird, in which dirks 
and blood and gore and strangulation had figured 
horribly.) ‘Or do you think I’m going to get 
these hamiable females into trouble ’cos of your 
beastly intoxication ?” 

‘Tostication yourself. Get out!’ 

* Yes, sir, I will get out, said Mr Simpson, in 
obedience to the entreaties of the two women, who 


urged that he had better go off to bed at once, and 


hand. 

‘Lor, wot an escape! And I ain’t hout of it 
yet ; but I don’t think those women will peach. 
Wot hever is to become of Wilkie? Shouldn’t 
wonder if they ducked ’im in the ’orse-pond, or 
played up some dreadful game or another with 
‘im. These young gents is werry merry, I don’t 
doubt ; but they can’t do ’im any real harm, I 
should think. Good ’eavens, no! Ain’t we in 
the nineteenth century, and hain’t the pussons of 
hinstruments of the law sacred? Ah, let’s ’ave a 
look at this window, by the way. None o’ yer 
sniggling in and playin’ up games while I’m in 
bed ;’ and he went to the window, and carefully 
raising it, looked out. The wind moaned dismally 
through the trees, now rapidly becoming leaf- 
less, for it was well on into the autumn, and the 
drifting clouds that every now and then obscured 
the moon brought at intervals a squall of hard- 
driven rain. He ascertained that the window was 
sufficiently high from the ground to prevent any 
one entering, unless by a ladder or some such 
means ; and with a shiver of cold he shut it down 
again, and slowly prepared for rest, satisfied that 
he was for the time-being safe. This being so, he 
could, of course, afford to extend some sympathy 
to his companion. He listened attentively for any 
noise that might indicate what was going on; but 
a stillness seemed to have come over the house 
since he had left Mistress Janet’s room. It might 
have been that the tramp of footsteps which he 
had heard, when Phemie uttered her affrighted 
exclamation, had been directed to some other part 
of the house, and that the women might have had 
time to conceal his friend. The party might have 
broken up and gone away, and if so, they might 
both be perfectly safe for the night. Fatigued 
with his day’s travelling, and the recent excitement 
wearing off in the surrounding stillness inside the 
house, oe gradually fell into a sleep, disturbed by 
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occasional wakings, with a start at first, as recent 
events assumed various exaggerated forms and 


_ sounds, but soon ending in a deep sleep. 


How long he had lain like this he was unaware, 
but he was suddenly awakened by a rattle against 
the window, which might have been from the rain. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked about him. The 
moon still shone upon the blind, and cast the 
flickering shadows of branches upon it, but— 
and he started up in his bed with a look of terror 
upon his face, and then covered his head with the 
bed-clothes and emitted a terrible groan. But no 
—it could not be! and yet As the shadows 
waved to and fro, the unmistakable shape of a 
human form swayed also with the movement of 
the wind. Those stifled groans that he had heard 
then were not all a dream! It was too horrible! 
When would this night come to an end? He 
dared not move. Each creak that the bed gave, 
as he turned to bury his face deeper in the pillows, 
was full of horror for him. Each gust of wind 
went along his unstrung nerves like a hot iron. 
He longed for the light of day, for he dared 
not look upon the thing that made the night so 
hideous to him. After waiting in trepidation for a 


| time, which seemed to him endless, the first gray 


streak of dawn made its appearance—the wind 
fell, the rain ceased—the horrible shadow had dis- 
appeared. Perhaps, after all, it was only his im- 
agination. His night had been disturbed ; and 
what with the late supper, the whisky (an unaccus- 
tomed beverage with him, for he had not been long 
in the North), and the startling events of the 
evening, it might well be that a distempered fancy 
alone had been the author of all the misery he had 
suffered during the last few hours, He cautiously 
pulled a corner of the blind aside, and his heart 
gave a sudden leap of joy as the trees appeared 
unburdened by the weight that he had fully 
expected to see ; but his elation was of short dura- 
tion, as, casting his eyes lower, he saw a gaunt 
red-haired man digging a hole at the foot of a tree, 
while Something lay on the ground covered by a 
cloak, On again looking upward too, he saw that 
the cut end of a rope dangled from a stout bough, 
and with a shudder he withdrew fggm the win- 
dow. What was to be done? The tips of the 
boots that protruded from beneath the cloak were, 
without any manner of doubt, the tips of the boots 
of Wilkie;-and a blue scarf that lay near had 
assuredly adorned the neck of his friend on the 
previous evening. He would get away out of the 
house at any price ; he would bribe the man below 
with all the money in his possession to let him 
escape. Hurriedly putting on his things, he again 
went to the window, and raising it gently, beckoned 
to the man, who stopped digging and the merry air 
he was humming in an unknown language at the 
same time ; and pulling his forelock, said : ‘ How’s 
ta shentleman after ta nicht’s wark ?’ 

‘’Ush, for ’eaven’s sake ; don’t speak so loud. I 
say, what’s that ?” 

‘Fat’s tat? Ta shentleman kens petter as 
Tonald. Oh, it was a ponnie pit o’ wark ;’ and the 
Highlander grinned in great enjoyment at some 
joke, that was not apparent to the trembling man 
at the window. 

‘What do you mean? What is it, I say ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s jist ta puir pit peagle potty. She’ll 
no fash ta Laird again, puir man!’ 

‘Good ’eavens, it’s a woman then ?’ 


‘ Hoots toots! fat for shall she be a wumman? 
Ta puir peagle potty, I’m telling ye. There wass 
twa, but I dinna ken fats come till tither. Put 
ta shentleman kens petter as Tonald;’ and the 
man nodded his head, and looked mysteriously at 
Mr Simpson, and winked pleasantly. 

‘What a cold-blooded ruffian!’ thought that 
gentleman to himself; ‘but it’s clear he mistakes 
me for some one else. If so, I may make off and 
save my money. Poor Wilkie, poor Wilkie! The 
murdering villains!’ Putting on, therefore, as 
indifferent an air as he could assume, he inquired of 
the man if he would assist him out of the window, 
as he wanted just to take a turn by the river, and 
did not wish to disturb the house. To this the 
man willingly assented ; and placing his shoulders 
against the wall, Mr Simpson was enabled to rest 
his feet upon them, and the man gradually lower- 
ing his body to a sitting posture, he jumped off on 
to terra firma. Making Donald a present of a 
piece of silver—a few moments ago he was ready 
to turn his pockets inside out for a chance of 
escape—he asked the nearest way down to the 
river, which Donald told him, 

‘Put wull ta shentleman no pe pack to ta 
hanging of tither peagle ?’ 

Mr Simpson’s reply was not audible, as with 
a quickened stride he made for the steps at 
the end of the terrace, which led to a pathway 
winding through the plantation down towards the 
banks of the Bracken. No sooner was he out of 
sight of the house and of Donald, than he took 
to his heels, and did not stop till he pulled up 
breathless about a mile off. Where he was he 
knew not, nor did he care; it was enough for 
him that daylight had come, and that he was free 
and in the open air, 
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BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 


GLIMPSES OF SKYE. 


Wuo has not heard of the wonderful colouring of 
the south? And yet, where is colour in all its 
many and beautiful varieties seen in greater per- 
fection than here among these northern isles ? 
Italy can boast no bluer skies nor seas ; and where 
in Italy can be found such myriad effects of light 
and shadow, of mist and rainbow, as here? such 
marvellous cloud-scenery as in these breezy skies, 
or such vivid blue, and brown, and golden greens 
as clothe these grass-grown hills? So I thought 
as we were dreamily gliding past the steep cragged 
shore and amongst the islands to the curious rock- 
draperied cave where Flora Macdonald concealed 
Prince Charlie, and then on again to the creek 
where we were to land. The reflection thrown 
from those golden-green, rock-crowned heights 
into the water below was inexpressibly beautiful, 
dyeing the water to a mellow, green metallic 
hue, the apex of each tiny ripple that broke the 
smoothness of the surface being a vivid splash of 
pure cobalt. Everywhere the water was so clear 
and transparent that the bottom was distinctly 
visible even to a considerable depth. And how 
beautiful was that ocean flooring! What luxu- 
riant gardens of sea-weeds and sea-flowers ; what 
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forests of tall-stemmed, long-branched, golden- | threaded his cool way among the rocks and round 
brown plants ; what gleaming pavements of pure | the shores; here and there a solan goose dropped 


white sand, patterned with the mosaic of ocean’s 
tread, and casting a moonshiny gleam upwards 
through the water, which dyed the waves a pale 
bright emerald. What beds of purple, pink, and 
grayish rocks and stones, covered with sea-mosses 
and lichens of vivid green and crimson, and shel- 
tering within the shadow of their crevices hun- 
dreds of glowing sea-anemones with their arms 
wide-spread ; and where, floating by, are myriads 
of transparent meduse, with their graceful, bell- 
like forms, delicate pendent ruffles, and long trail- 
ing tendrils, all exquisitely hued with violet, rose, 
and azure, A very ocean paradise! Leaning over 
the boat’s side, I seemed to see in those quiet 
depths, growing out of the rocks, and sands, and 
weeds, stately palaces and marble halls, grim 
fortresses and tranquil gardens; and as the dis- 
tant cry of the sea-bird mingled with the gentle 


lapping and murmur of the waves, I seemed to | 


hear innumerable soft voices and strains of dreamy | 
music rising from that mystic under-world. And | summit we are bound, we dismount from our 


like a bolt straight into the water, swallowing its 
victim before it again emerged, or else with wide 
dark-tipped snowy wings sped lightly hither and 
thither ; little companies of guillemots sat and 
floated on the waves, and then diving in an instant 
disappeared as though by magic; terns, puffins, 
razor-bills, and white gulls flitted, and skimmed, 
and dived ; and on the shore below us, and up the 
steep sides of the rocky hills, grazed and scrambled 
active white-woolled sheep and lambs. 

Another day as bright, and warm, and brilliant as 
the last ; an emerald sea, a turquoise sky, a many- 
tinted gleaming earth ; and we are on our mounted 
way through ten rough miles of mountain gorge, 
from Sligachan to the foot of one of the mighty 
Coolin brotherhood, one of the noblest ranges of 
peaks in Scotland, and whose wonderfully jagged, 
perpendicular forms impress me more than any 
mountains I have seen out of Switzerland, Here 
at the foot of the particular height for whose 


still we threaded our way onward by the shore | plucky, sure-focted little ponies, and pursue our 
and among the islands, many of which had but | panting way on foot. How I longed for a partial 
a local name, to the creek where we were to land | suspension of the law of gravity for those two long 
in order to ascend the heights as far as the great | hours, during which an inward stubborn resolu- 


Storr Rock and its grim Old Man. 


tion set to the tune of ‘ Never say die,’ carried our 


The sun was pouring down his rays on our) bodies up to the top of the great bare shoulder, 
devoted heads, as if to prove that even up here, in | 
| our tired limbs to repose themselves at length on 


the stormy Hebrides, he can shine with southern 
fervour, and the way was boggy and steep—so 
steep, indeed, that we were content to stop and 
rest at full length on the soft dry heather—when we 
at last reached a point from whence we commanded 
a full view of the giant Storr, scowling down at us 


from across another plain and steep ascent. And | 


what a mighty chasmed cliff it is—what dizzy 


| precipices, what Titanic granite walls—awful in 


its gloom, sublime in its grandeur! At its base 
stands the Old Man of Storr, rising three hundred 
feet in height, and yet avery pigmy when con- 
trasted with the terrible cliff behind. This rock 
stands three thousand feet above the sea, and seems 
a mighty fortress reared by Nature long before the 
age of man, to endure until the ‘everlasting hills’ 
shall fail, and for ever through the ages to keep 
watch and ward, with its grim lone sentinel, over 
the mountains and the valleys, the islands and the 
sea. 

Hot and fatiguing as the walk from below was, 
it was amply repaid by the view from these sunny 
heights. Stretched out like a living map at our 
feet, limned and painted by Nature’s brush, lay 
the blue sea, studded with a hundred opaline-hued 
islets, bounded by misty purple mountains, set in 
a dazzling sapphire frame. And backward, stretch- 
ing far away behind us, rose crest beyond crest of 


where our consciences at last gave permission to 


the hard rock and take their rest. And even then 
we were not quite happy, for force of circumstances 
constrained us to borrow an idea from Nero, and 
wish emphaticaily that the whole race of Midges— 
not Christians—had but a single neck. But, alas! 
our wish availed us nothing! Where we rested, 
round and above us on every side, cold, silent, and 
grim, towered bare overhanging cliffs and massive 
walls of stone ; graceful peaks and pointed pinnacles 
seeming the fretted, fluted spires of some mighty 
old-world cathedral, guarded from the unhallowed 
touch of man by the bristling points of a mighty 
army of glittering granite spears. When their 
lonely fastnesses are invaded they know how to 
take their vengeance, as the name of the highest 
peak of the range, the monarch of Skye, bears 
ominous witness— Scuirnaghillian it has been 
christened ; literally, the peak of the young lads— 
so called in memory of the sad deaths of three 
youths who attempted the ascent, and who, losing 
their way in the mist, fell over a precipice and 
were killed. 

Above us shone the unclouded sky, and far 
below, cradled in this mighty nest of rock, lay 
the loveliest, bluest lake, all shining and dimpling 
in the sun. The remembrance of that lonely 
baby-loch smiling for ever in the midst of such 


golden hill and purple moorland crowned with the | stern barren grandeur, we carried with us through 
awful majesty of the Storr. The wild screaming | the dusky star-lit gloaming, back along the twenty 
of sea-birds reached our ears, softened into real| miles to Portree; and that night, when all the 
beauty ; the lazy seal poked his bright-eyed head earth was hushed, Fancy spread her wings, and 
up gleaming and black from the waves as he | stooping low across the mountains, lifted the little 
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lake in her arms and flew away with it to dream- 
land, and laid it gently down in the bright region 
where my spirit was roaming the happy sleeping 
hours away. 

Before quitting the Highlands, I must say just 
a few words about the people who live and die in 
these beautiful regions of mountain and valley, 
lake and sea. ‘The rain, and the mist, and the 
sharp mountain air seem favourable for the 
development of muscle and bone, for these men 
and women are a fine stalwart healthy race; in 
many places, especially among the sailor and fisher 
classes, they are a handsome race as well, with fair 
hair and skins, fine features, and keen eyes. In 
and about Stornoway, many of the women are 
beautiful, and their beauty is set off to great advan- 
tage by a very picturesque costume. But every- 
where, whether handsome or not, we have found 
| them characterised by a peculiar gentleness and 


| courtesy of manner, by a natural refinement, that | 


removes them utterly from the very slightest 
tinge of vulgarity and commonness, and by an 
intelligence and cultivation which are rarely met 
with among the lower classes in the south. Not 
only do they nearly all read and write, even those 
who dwell in miserable mud hovels, but many 
of them read books, and think, and deliver them- 
selves in well-chosen and intelligible, if quaint 
English, on various subjects of public and indi- 
vidual, or even political interest, upholding their 
own opinion warmly and well when they happen 
to differ from you. Many of them feel and speak 
strongly on the subject of the system of large 
landholderships that prevails throughout the High- 
lands to the exclusion of peasant proprietors, and 
also of the severity of the game-laws, and the 
harshness of the punishments attendant on the 
breaking of those laws. In their speech they are 
singularly refined; and the very poorest, even 
when quarrelling, rarely make use of the vulgar, 
meaningless, and brutal words and oaths that 
disgrace and disfigure the speech of the poor 
in England either in town or country. As for 
real kindness, ready sympathy, and willing help 
in any emergency, I think these Highlanders 
cannot easily be surpassed. In an accident, or in 
cases when a traveller is lost or missing, their 
voluntary exertions, without any view to remun- 
| eration, are as strenuous as though the missing 
one were a relation of their own; of this we saw 
a striking instance at Portree. 

Original characters too are to be met with here, 
as elsewhere, One we came across interested us a 
good deal ; and as she was a woman, and noted for 
attainments not ordinarily met with in a woman, I 
shall devote a few lines to her. We were on board 
the gallant ship Clydesdale, and bound for Storno- 
way, when we made her acquaintance. It was 
then the wool-market throughout Scotland, and our 
steamer being a commercial boat, went out of its 
way during two nights and three days to stop at 
all sorts of little places to take in vast cargoes of 
wool-packs. I had scarcely imagined before that 
the whole Highlands could contain the amount of 
wool we took on board during those days and 
nights, Early on the third morning we steamed 
into a lovely little fern-fringed bay called ‘ Ard- 
vard,’ where we were awaited by two boat-loads of 
people, most of whom to get there had walked 
miles across the mountains, having expected the 
Clydesdale the evening before, and thus having 


been forced to sleep there in the wet and the cold 
all night. One of these people was the remark- 
able woman, and our information concerning her 
was obtained from the captain. 

He said she was the best pilot and sailor any- 
where on that coast ; that she had several times 
saved boats in dangerous mists and seas; that 
once ina storm she had piloted our steamer, the 
Clydesdale, safely into harbour ; he also said that 
she was quite the king of the district, and had all 
the men absolutely under her control, and that 
they paid her not only respect but obedience. She 
lived by collecting whelks—a boat-load of sacks of 
which she was then bringing to our steamer to be 
sent on to London and sold. She was a weather- 
beaten, clever-looking woman of about eight-and- 
thirty; she wore a very short scarlet petticoat and 
black bodice and tunic—at a distance having very 
much the effect of a kilt—and neat knitted stock- 
ings, and boots. It was curious to see her climbing 
up and down the ship’s side and swarming up a 
rope like a man ; and it was more curious still to 
notice the respect and deference with which the 
captain, sailors, and men treated her, peasant- 
woman though she was, As I watched her look- 
ing sharp after her interests, and ordering the 
sailors about in a free-and-easy style, I thought 
that she had a right to be proud of the position 
she had won for herself by her talent and energy 
among those rough honest people. ‘Good-bye, 
Peggy, called out a gentleman leaning over the 
side, when the business was all done, and she and 
her boat were departing. ‘Good-bye, sir, she 
answered ; ‘ but I’m no Peggy; I’m ’Lisa Mackay!’ 
We watched her till the little boat reached the 
land, standing upon one of the seats and leaning 
on an oar that she held upright—in which atti- 
tude, with her short scarlet petticoat, she looked 
strikingly picturesque. Said a gentleman who had 
taken a rapid sketch of her in his note-book: 
‘She can’t forget she’s a woman! She knows she 
looks well in that red skirt, and in that attitude— 
all done for effect!’ Perhaps it was; but even if 
it were, I wondered, especially after glancing at 
the fanciful knickerbocker costumes worn by 
several of our masculine fellow-passengers, and 
notably by the speaker, what the fact of her being 
a woman, and not forgetting it, had to do with it; 
I confess I could not see. 

We discovered during our wanderings that in 
addition to their other virtues these people add 
that of hospitality, for if by any chance, fatigue, or 
bad weather, or loss of way happen to drive you to 
take shelter in any of their dwellings, let it be the 
poorest, wretchedest, most savage-looking hut in 
the Hebrides, or the neatest, trimmest, best-ap- 
pointed farm-house, in this it is all the same—that 
is, that in either case you are sure of a kindly and 
courteous welcome ; the best of what they have is 
ungrudgingly placed at your disposal ; and this, I 
take it, is true hospitality, in the best and oldest 
meaning of the word. It is equally true that it is 
impossible to travel far in this part of the world 
without finding, to your considerable cost, that 
Scotchmen as a nation know how to look cannily 
and shrewdly after their own interests, as hotel 
bills, coach and excursion fares, &c. will abun- 
dantly shew, it being difficult to see their country 
without paying highly for the pleasure. But the 
pleasure is well worth it after all, and so it is 
a fair bargain ; and certainly we have found from 
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our own experience, that canny and wide-awake 
as they are, these Highlanders are a fine manly 


kindly race, and will do not a little for the sake of | 


charity. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
INSTANCE OF SCENT IN A DOG. 


Many years ago, when in India, I had a hound of 
a kind of cross-breed, which in India is known as 
the Polygad. These dogs are unsuited for coursing, 
but make splendid companions for long and rapid 
journeys on horseback, being able to go great 
distances without fatigue, and caring little for the 
heat. Phakree (beautiful), for such was her name, 
had been my companion for years, and during 
the time was seldom out of my sight. When she 
had become old, and unable to keep pace with me 
in my gallops, I parted with her toa friend, whom 
she seemed to take a great fancy to, and who then 
resided on the Mahableshwur Hills. My own sta- 


tion, Poonah, lay about eighty miles east of Maha- |. 


bleshwur, and is separated from the hills by three 
ranges of lofty mountains, which in those days 
were covered with dense jungle. On the day of 
my departure, I cautioned my friend to keep 
Phakree securely chained for some days, so that 
she might not follow me. On this occasion—for I 
had been the journey once or twice before—I left 
the main road, and selected an unfrequented bridle- 
= for my route, in order that I might enjoy the 

eautiful mountain scenery through which it led. I 
had reached Poonah, and had been there for several 
days, living in my tent, when one night I was 
roused by the howling of a dog under my bedstead. 
I struck a light, when, to my astonishment, there 
was poor Phakree, with a collar round her neck, 
and a few links of a chain hanging to it. A letter 
I received next morning from my friend gave me 
to know that she had broken loose and run away, 
and that, although he had made every search for 
her, she was nowhere to be found. He regretted 
that we should never see her again. She had been 
four days on her journey ; and her famished condi- 
tion, and the numerous wounds she had on her, 
shewed the privation she had undergone, and the 
treatment she had received from the dogs of the 
different villages through which she had passed. 
The poor creature had no doubt scented me the 
whole way, for had she followed or accompanied 
any one, she would have been cared for and pro- 
tected. We never parted again. 


TURNING SALT WATER INTO FRESH. 


All who have read many narratives of ship- 
wrecks must have been struck by the fearful 
sufferings to which boats’ crews are exposed 
through the want of fresh-water. A boat cannot 
carry water-tanks of any size, yet she cannot 
make a voyage without water, and often men 
have escaped from a sinking vessel only to die 
a worse death, for want of fresh-water, in an open 
boat under a tropical sun, This*danger can now 
be avoided by fitting ships’ boats with a very 
simple and compact condensing apparatus which 
has just been invented and patented by a firm in 
Dublin. It consists of a small boiler heated by a 
paraffin lamp. The steam from the boiler, which is 
filled with salt-water, is condensed in a worm-tube 
which passes through a receiver filled with cold 


sea-water by a pipe passing through the side of 
the boat ; a second pipe allowing the heated water 
to escape, and so keeping the supply always cool. 
This apparatus will produce from a pint to a pint 
and a half of pure water per hour. There is a 
small tank for collecting and filtering the water, 
and a second tank contains a supply of oil suffi- 
cient to keep the lamp burning ten days. The 
whole is fitted in the bow of the boat, where it 
is protected from the wash of the sea by a little 
‘forecastle’ built over it. Besides removing some 
of the worst horrors of shipwreck, this invention 
will be of service in other ways—for instance, to 
boats navigating and exploring brackish lagoons 
and arms of the sea, or making short voyages 
along a coast. 


A GOLFER’S ELEGY.* 
Beneatu the sod poor Tommy’s laid, 
Now bunkered fast for good and all ; 
A better golfer never played 
A further or a surer ball. 


Among the monarchs of the green 
For long he held imperial sway ; 
And none, the start and end between, 
Could match with Tommy in his day ! 


A triple laurel round his brow, 
The light of triumph in his eye, 
He stands before us even now 
As in the hour of victory. 


Thrice belted knight of peerless skill ! 
Again we see him head the fray ; 
And memory loves to reckon still 
The feats of Tommy in his day. 


In vain, to trap his flying sphere, 

The greedy sand yawned deep and wide, 
Far overhead it circled clear, 

Nor dropped but on the safer side. 


In vain along the narrow course 
Entangling whins in ambush lay, 

But never hazard was the source 
Of grief to Tommy in his day! 


Who could like him with Fortune deal, 
And from the fire undaunted snatch, 

With steadfast heart and nerve of steel, 
The desperate hole that won the match ? 


To him alike were tee and rut, 

From both he found his certain way, 
And who could predicate a put 

Too long for Tommy in his day ? 


‘For all in all our Tommy take,’ 
The verdict of the links will say, 

‘We ne’er shall look on one who’d make 
A match for Tommy in his day !’ 


*Tommy Morris was champion golf-player of the 
world. Reared at St Andrews, the Scottish head-quar- 
ters of the national game, he early evinced a talent for 
golf, doubtless inherited from his father, the much 
respected custodier of the links; and during the latter 
years of his career, he, on three successive occasions, 
carried off ‘The Belt’ against all comers. He died on 
Christmas Day 1875, at the early age of twenty-four. 
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